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UC executives pocket 18% raises 


by George Yatchisin, President, 
Local 2141, UC Santa Barbara 


The Union Coalition at UCSB, 
which usually meets in a remote cor- 
ner of the student center’s food court, 
took our concerns public one day last 
October to educate the campus about 
how poorly UC treats its employees. 


We were outraged that UC’s chan- 
cellors had just been given an average 
18% pay raise, while we — staff and non- 
Senate academics ~ had received only 
from 0 to 3%. 

So one Wednesday at lunchtime, 
shortly before UCSB’s payday, we 
staged a rally in front of Davidson Li- 
brary protesting the wage disparity and 
a host of other problems employees 
face. 

UC-AFT was joined in the protest 
by the Coalition of University Employ- 
ees (CUE), University Professional and 
Technical Employees (UPTE-CWA), and 
ASE/UAW (who respectively represent 
clerical, professional / technical, and 
academic student employees). 


A $36,000 raise - for one 
person? 


The rally was as lively as UCSB 
gets, and attracted a wide variety of 
students, staff, and faculty who were 
passing by the library. 

A core group of protesters waved 
signs reading “Where’s my 18%?” and 
held up tiny mock paychecks decorated 
with real peanuts. In contrast, an enor- 
mous mock check was also on display, 
made out to UCSB’s Chancellor Henry 
Yang in the amount of $36,000, his ex- 
pected 1998-99 pay raise. 

Speakers, who included local union 
leaders and representatives of student 
groups, connected the wage disparity 
issue to related problems such as the 
make-up of the Board of Regents and 
the University’s failure to recognize the 
graduate student employees’ union. We 
received support from recent Nobel 
Prize winner Physics Professor Walter 
Kohn, who sent a letter protesting the 
pay raise which was read aloud at the 
rally. 


UCSB unions protest “peanuts” for staff 


After the speeches we all marched 
to the chancellor’s office to present him 
with the giant check and a letter signed 
by the four unions expressing our con- 
cerns about several issues, including 
the University’s failure to bargain in 
good faith, and its recent expenditure 
of millions of dollars on anti-union 
consultants and attorneys. 

While we never received a sub- 
stantive response from the chancellor, 
the event did produce good publicity 
including front page coverage in the 
campus newspaper, a sympathetic 
article in Santa Barbara’s weekly news- 
paper, and letters to the editor in the 


city’s daily newspaper. Overall, we feel | 


the rally was successful in getting our 
message out to both employees and 
the administration. 

The rally was the Coalition’s sec- 
ond public event last fall. Earlier in 
October we co-sponsored a campus 
screening of Michael Moore's film 
“The Big One,” and also arranged an 
introductory speaker for the movie 
and set up a table of informational 
literature. 

Our future plans include meeting 
with local politicians and educating 
employees about potential changes in 
health care benefits. 


In. the Fall. 1998 Perspective, our story on. 
the AFT national convention reported that 
the-union had:100,000 members: The true. 
number is 1 million. Apologies fo our hard- 
working friends at AFT for the error. 


schools for which it would have 
| some responsibility and from 


! ies aes 
The notion that UC’s ad- 
missions policies are un- 
fair to students from rural 
and inner-city high 
schools has received a lot 
of publicity lately, largely be- 
cause of the “4% proposal” the Board 
of Regents will vote on soon which 
would require UC to admit the top 4% 
of every California high school gradu- 
| ating class. What is less known, how- 
| ever, is that the proposal was created 
by UC faculty, or that it is also being 
discussed in the state legislature. 

The origins of the 4% proposal can 
be found in a 1997 report on admis- 
sions reform in which UC sociologists 
| Rodolfo Alvarez (UCLA) and Richard 
Flacks (UCSB) argued that current poli- 
cies discriminate against talented and 
motivated students from 


schools in low-income areas. 
They proposed an “experi- 
ment” in which the top 6% of 
all California public high 
school graduates would be 
offered automatic admission to 
UC, based solely on their per- 
formance in UC-required 
courses. They also proposed. 
that each UC campus would 
identify a group of public high 


which it would seek applicants. 
A year later, UC’s Academic 
Senate supported a similar pro- 
posal to “level the playing field’ 
for students from different eth- 
nic, educational, and socioeconomic 
backgrounds” brought forward by its 
Board of Admissions and Relations 
with Schools. BOARS proposed a pilot 
program similar to Alvarez & Flacks’, 
although it reduced the percentage of a 
high school’s class which would be 
given admission eligibility to 4% and 
eliminated the linking of campuses to 


specific high schools. 


At the same meeting, the Academic 
Senate also approved a proposal to re- 
duce the extra GPA points that high 
school students receive for taking hon- 
ors and advanced placement courses, 
which are more widely available to stu- 
dents from higher socioeconomic back- 
grounds. In their report, Flacks and 
Alvarez pointed out that these students 
also have more access to SAT prep 
courses. 

Concerns similar to the faculty’s are 
being raised by State Senator Teresa 
Hughes, who is proposing legislation 
that would admit the top 6% of every 
California high school graduating class 
to UC, as well as establish a pilot study 
in which the performance of students 
admitted using alternate criteria would 
be compared with a control group 


of regularly admitted students. The al- 
ternate admissions criteria would 


downplay scores on standardized tests. 
The Regents are scheduled to vote 
on the 4% proposal at their upcoming 
mid-March meeting. Shortly before that, 
at our March 6 Council meeting, UC- 
AFT delegates will decide whether the 
union should join the proposal’s diverse 
group of supporters, which includes 


Assembly Speaker Antonio Villaraigosa 
and UC President Richard Atkinson. 
Hughes’ legislation will also be dis- 
cussed. 

While UC-AFT has supported affir- 
mnative action in the past, proponents of 
admissions reform do not describe their 
proposals as replacements for affirma- 
tive action. However, Flacks — a long- 
time UC-AFT member — points out 
that the proposal before the Regents 
may achieve some of the same ends, as 
it will immediately allow many stu- 
dents from formerly under-represented 
school districts to attend UC. 

Flacks also notes the long-term ben- 
efits of opening UC’s doors to a wider 
range of high school seniors. “Most sup- 
porters of the proposal think it will have 
a synergistic effect on teachers, students, 


parents 
and communities 
in those school districts,” he said 
recently. “It will increase motivation and 
create pressure to improve quality.” He 
also commented that the proposal dove- 
tails with UC’s plans for intensive out- 
reach to the same sorts of schools. 

Finally, Flacks argues that the pro- 
posal promotes a “healthy examina- 
tion” within UC of what it means to say 
that a student is “qualified.” He says, 
“it acknowledges motivational energy 
in ways that tests scores don’t, and 
seems likely to bring to the campuses a 
crop of students who are more eager 
and less blase than those who enter 
from the ‘better’ suburban schools and 
simply coast through.” 

For more information about these 
proposed reforms, talk to your local 
union leaders, or visit Senator Hughes’ 
website <wwwsen.ca.; 
and the Regents’ website 
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UC-APFT PERSPECTIVE 


The 
What would you say is the most 
dangerous trend in higher education today? 

When we ask this question of 
AFT’s higher education members, a 
number of concerns emerge. 
Inadequate funding and diminished 
access. Today’s “higher education is a 
business” management style. The 
attack on tenure and rise of post-tenure 
review. The explosion in distance 
learning. The decline of broad-based 
liberal arts education. 

But no issue arouses more concern 
than the erosion of full-time tenure- 
track faculty positions and their 
replacement by a growing, and 
exploited, army. of part-time and other 
non-tenure-track faculty. 

Permanent, full-time tenured 
faculty positions are slowly being 
replaced by a mix of part-time faculty, 
full-time /limited-term faculty who are 
not eligible for tenure, and, at some big 
“flagship” universities, graduate 
student instructors. Hovering in the 
wings are plans to use computers, 


instructional software and the internet to 
reduce the number of instructors of any 
type through reliance on computer- 
mediated instruction. 


An inevitable trend? 


By and large, this is a silent crisis in 
the making. Neither elected officials nor 
higher education administrators have 
told the public about this deliberate 
change in hiring policies. In fact, officials 
go out of their way not to display the 
numbers because doing so would reveal 
the change and open it to question. 
Meanwhile, students and their families 
know that full-time professors are less 
available to them, but they are told the 
cause is faculty laziness and indifference 
rather than a massive shift in personnel 
practices. Many faculty members—even, 
sometimes, their faculty organizations— 
have been slow to sound the public 
alarm out of a sense that the trend is 
inevitable or, at least, not reversible by 
their own efforts. 


Professor 


These are the facts. 

— While the total number of full- 
time faculty grew marginally and 
slowly—49% between 1970 and 1995 
(2% per year)—the number of part- 
time faculty has increased dramati- 
cally, 266% (10.6% per year) over the 
same period. At this rate, part-time 
faculty will outnumber full-time by the 
academic year 2001. 

— At least 43% of American 
faculty are now part-time, up from 38% 
in 1987. Only 57% of faculty are full- 
time. In the community colleges, only 
about 37% of faculty are full-time. 

— In 1995, 51% of the new full- 
time faculty appointed did not receive 
a tenure-eligible position, meaning 
they became short-term, year-to-year 
instructors. Newly appointed full-time 
faculty in 1995 totaled 3,772 fewer than 
in 1993, an 11% decrease. In com- 
parison with 1989, the decline in new 
hires is even sharper: 10,372 fewer new 
appointments were made in 1996—a 
25% difference. 

— The proportion of full-time 
faculty on term contracts grew from 
19% in 1975 to 28% in 1995. During this 
time, the number of full-time instruc- 
tors on the tenure-track decreased by 
12%. 


Runaway jobs 


American Demographics reports a 
30% drop in new faculty appointments 
between 1991-95. According to the 
National Research Council, in 1970, 
68% of new Ph.Ds found a university 
or college teaching position. But since 
1980, the number has been around 
51%, even though enrollment rose 41% 
during that decade and has continued 
to grow, albeit more slowly. In some 
disciplines, conditions are worse than 
the average; the Modern Language 
Association’s 1996-97 survey 
discovered that 33.7% of new 
doctorates found tenure-track positions, 
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down from 45.9% in 1993-94. 


These declines fly in the face of 
enrollment trends. Total college 
student enrollment in the U.S. grew 
66% from 1970 to 1995, while the 
number of full-time faculty grew only 
49%, Enrollment growth is projected to 
increase from 14 to 18% between 1997 
and 2007, after five years of slow 
growth. According to TIAA “Research 
Dialogues” by Carol Frances, “1998 
marks the beginning of an upswing in 
the numbers of 18 to 24-year-olds that 
will continue past 2010.” Certain states 
face very sharp enrollment increases. 
Seven states face projected increases of 
31% or more in the next 10 years; over 
the same period, 18 states confront 


WINTER 1999 


growth between 16 to 30%. 
Nevertheless, the ratio between higher 
education operating expenditures and 
family income has been decreasing since 
1979. 

It is not surprising, then, that in the 
last comprehensive survey of non- 
tenure-track faculty, 53% said they 
would leave their present job for another 
institution within three years or for 
work outside higher education (43%). 


Who teaches at UC? 


This trend is evident at UC, which 
was compelled by diminished state 
funding to encourage the early 
retirement of 1,996 tenured faculty 
between 1990-94. Many were not 
replaced by tenure-track faculty; instead, 
part-time and temporary faculty were 
appointed, and some retirees were 
“recalled” as part-time faculty. The 
current instructional staffing structure 
provides clear evidence of a damaged 
faculty: 


— 58.2% of the instructional staff 
are graduate students; : 

— 20% are full-time tenured or on 
the tenure track; 

— 11.6% are part-time instructors; 

— 8.9% are non-tenure-track 
instructors or on short-term contracts. 


At the huge 106-campus California 
Community College system, full-time 
faculty decreased 8% between 1988 and 
1997, while enrollment grew 8%. Full- 
time faculty in the Los Angeles 
Community College District—the state’s 
largest—shrunk by 28%. Any trend in 
this system is significant; it announces 
itself as the “largest system of higher 
education in the world,” with 1.4 million 
students. 

AFT believes there are reasons for 
concern. It is a simple fact that 
professors cannot be as free to discuss 
controversial ideas if they know their 
jobs are on the line. Permanent, full-time 
tenured faculty have the independence 
to speak out about controversial matters 
and to challenge the administration on 
issues of new curriculum and quality. 
Institutions of higher education are 
unlike corporations or businesses, where 


‘issued by the AFT. The full text of the 


employees and management are 
focused on profits—where all involved 
could reasonably be expected to be 
aligned with a common direction. The 
academic world must be different. 
Disagreement, controversy, the clash of 
scientific judgments—all are necessary 
ina college or university if students 
and professors are to succeed. @ 


This article was abridged from a report i 


report, including recommendations on 
what the union can do to reverse this trend, 
can be found at <www.aft.org / 
higheduc/ professor/index.htm>. 


Doonesbury c1999 G.B. Trudeau. Reprinted with permis- 
sion of Universal Press Syndicate. All rights reserved. 
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Like many pressi 
tr ies, € 


more basic issues —like what 


unions fundamentally are and what 
role they play in a free society. 

Students, especially, misperceive 
unions because the pressure they're 
under to put jobs and careers upper- 
most encourages them not to question 
the authority of employers and manag- 
ers, the people whose favor they will 
shortly be seeking. But unions arise 
when people do question that author- 
ity. They are an effort to put “checks 
and balances” in the way of employ- 
ers, and like other systems of checks 
and balances, they've played a key role 
in creating and maintaining demo- 
cratic freedom. 

To people who believe that em- 
ployers and managers are the one class 
of human beings who can be trusted to 
behave in everyone’s best interest, not 
just their own, checks and balances 
will seem pointless or, even, wrong: an 
illegitimate interference in the “natu- 
ral” workings of the free market. 
Critics of unions 


might view them as cuffs applied to 
the so-called “invisible hand” — the 
supposedly rational mechanism by 
which the free market otherwise func- 
tions to set the cost of labor. By virtue 
of the invisible hand, it’s alleged, the 
“right” wage for a job will emerge as 


employers bargain with employees one- 
by-one. 

“Invisible hand” theory was origi- 
nally put forward as a rationale for 
eeping government 
‘rom over-regulat- 

ing the market. But 
what if government 

is itself the em- 
ployer? UC’s man- 
agement is an arm of 
the state of Califor- 
nia; it’s the TAs’ 
group which is the 
private entity here. 
One could say that if a 
TA union does material- 
ize, it will be because, 
not in spite, of the invis- 
ible hand. 

And even where the 
employer is private — Ford 
Motor Company, say — 
union action still is not the 
same as government regulation. The 
union, too, is a private group. Its job is 
indeed to limit the company’s freedom to 
act however it wishes, but that’s because 
otherwise the bargaining is too one-sided: 
the employer has all the advantages. 

Simply stated, unions are associa- 
tions of private individuals who agree to 
link their own job decisions to their fel- 
low workers’. Unions “pool” people’s 
labor, just as corporations pool capital. 
Their main tools — solidarity, collective 
bargaining, and strikes — are assertions 
of the same right each individual has to 
offer or withhold her work as she sees 


fit. Unionized workers merely assert that 


right as a group, not one-by-one. 

This is no more an inteference with 
the invisible hand than is any other form 
of voluntary association. Like churches, 
clubs, community groups and political 
parties, unions are agencies of what po- 
litical theorists call civil society, that 
layer of “mediating” institutions on 
which freedom depends. 

Protecting civil society is the point 
of the First Amendment’s guarantee of 
free association. By contrast, totalitarian 
states and dictators outlaw or control 
unions, just as they control private asso- 


ciations of all kinds. Our country, too, 
once tried suppressing unions and 
strikes. Result: even conventional fac- 
tories were what we would now call 


sweatshops. Young children often 
were forced to work. Days were long 
and wages were low enough 

to keep employees in lifetime servi- 
tude. Vacations? Pensions? Health 


benefits? Forget it. 

Of course, even in those days a 
few individuals had real bargaining 
power. Unions helped bring such 
power to the masses — and, in related 
efforts, worked to spread the political 
franchise. Without unions, there 
would be no real democracy in the 
modern sense at all. 

Today, democratic governments 
protect the rights of unions (though 
not always well). They also protect 
corporations, for instance by limiting 
their liability: Like government and 
business, unions haven't always cor- 
nered the market on virtue. But a soci- 


ety without them would be a society 
which even many who don’t like 
unions wouldn’t recognize as free. 
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A Strike’98: | 
UC-AFT responds /+ 


When teaching assistants on all UC campuses went on 


strike December 1, many lecturers were placed in an i OF reviseg Pe ‘orm NEW/additic 
awkward position. The wording of the “no strike” clause in / If denieg ointment g Bites Work, you are sntiy 
the Unit 18 Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) i © You i ; Modifieg asBoE first Hed to 4 new 
clearly prevented them from striking in sympathy or even | Check jz out Ol access 18 Vue neon ~ Oreves 
endorsing the strike. } Have Youb ‘Ourse under campy 

What was not clear to lecturers, though, was how to 7 Or norma, ob? dto pe, Wi S policy? 
respond to requests or demands made by administrators | ~ Dieves Ork Outsicte Ot your : 
on several campuses that lecturers “help out” during the i All Relay, ed Cj JOb escription i 
strike by taking on some of the TAs’ work. Many § Report specin ue cumstances: / 
lecturers were loath to do so, but were concerned that i Questions He to your UC 
refusing might make them appear “disloyal” and lead "moa ed Your un, 


to disciplinary action. meme 
When UC-AFT heard what was happening, it responded quickly. Staff 

Consultant Ed Purcell informed UC’s Office of Labor Relations that in order for the University to ask 

lecturers to perform additional duties, UC and the union would need to bargain over the terms under which this could 

happen — and that the union was not interested in such bargaining. Additionally, the union circulated a flyer (see reproduction 

above) informing its members of their rights. 


Senate faculty lend support 


Lecturers were not the only faculty affected by the TA strike. On many campuses, groups of Senate faculty were disturbed 
by statements made by the University before the strike and met with the graduate student employees to learn about their 
concerns. Some professors also circulated letters to their colleagues expressing support for the TAs’ right to unionize. 

UC-AFT’s new Senate Faculty Caucus, which met for the first time in November, drafted a statement supporting the TAs 
which was subsequently approved by the union as a whole. This statement has been submitted as a resolution (below) to the 
California Federation of Teachers, which the union expects will approve it at the group’s March convention. 


Support for graduate student employees’ right to unionize | 


WHEREAS graduate student employees on all UC campuses have expressed their interest in being represented by a union for 
the purposes of collective bargaining, and have elected the United Auto Workers of America to play this role, and 

WHEREAS the University of California has refused to recognize these students as employees and refused to recognize their 
union, and. 

WHEREAS the California Federation of Teachers strongly supports the right of graduate students who work for the University 
of California to choose collective bargaining by ballot, and 

WHEREAS the CFT deplores the fact that the University has been bent on driving the entire institution to crisis and especially 
pushing the faculty into an untenable position between the administration and the graduate students, and 

WHEREAS the CFT finds it unacceptable that the University engages in threats against faculty who are caught trying to 
balance the needs and rights of both graduate and undergraduate students, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that in the spirit and tradition of the labor movement, the California Federation of Teachers 
asserts that graduate students at the University of California should have access to the democratic processes fought for and 
available to all working people in order to have agency in the determination of their working conditions, and thus calls 
upon the University of California to cease and desist in its unjust, unwarranted, and illegal efforts to take away the rights of 


before risking irreparable damage to the institution that we all support and respect. 


graduate students to decide whether or not to affiliate with a bonafide labor union and negotiate a contract 
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UC Davis orchestra plan 
strikes sour note 

Anew plan by the UC Davis De- 
partment of Music to develop a small 
community orchestra could threaten 
the jobs of lecturers in the applied 
music program. 

Currently, lecturers are hired as 
needed. to teach the music practice 
courses. Under the new program, the 
department would hire full-time fac- 
ulty to play in the orchestra and to 
teach the practice courses, eliminating 
the need for part-time lecturers. 

Lecturers are understandably very 
concerned about their jobs, especially 
since some whose appointments were 
reviewed last year received notice that 
instructional need for their services 
was uncertain. Music Department 
chair, Wayne Slawson, told UC-AFT 
Local 2023 that he expects current lec- 
turers to be hired as performers when 
the orchestra gives concerts requiring 
a full-sized orchestra and claimed they 
would earn more money as “as- 
needed” performers than they do now 
as instructors. 

Although the full impact of this 
plan would not be certain until the 
orchestra had its first full season three 
or four years from now, UC-AFT will 
continue to monitor the plan and press 
for safeguards for the lecturers’ jobs. @ 
From Margaret Eldred, UCD. 


Protecting rights in Riverside 
1998 was a year of accomplish- 
ment for Local 1966, as we took up 
causes on behalf of a number of unit 
members, sometimes through filing 
grievances and sometimes through 
less formal means. As a result of one 
grievance, a long-time lecturer who 
had been refused renewal and whose 
appeal was denied was finally granted 
a three-year contract—an important 
victory for the union. Another griev- 
ance plus student demonstrations 
forced the reinstatement of two termi- 
nated lecturers in Ethnic Studies 
(please see article on opposite page). 


We helped one lecturer suffering 
harassment by the department 
chair, and we ensured that quarterly- 
appointed lecturers would receive 
immediate library privileges. 

Local 1966 representatives 
attended both systemwide and campus 
meetings of the UC union coalition, be- 
cause we believe that working with 
other unions will increase the strength 
of our own. Some of our Senate faculty 
members are active in the drive for re- 
newal of the Senate faculty presence in 
the UC-AFT. 

New member recruitment remains a 
goal and local activists assisted in sev- 
eral visits by UC-AFT organizers. We 
will also continue enforcing the contract 
and do what we can to improve it. We 
hope to convince departments to offer 
more year-long contracts rather than 
hiring lecturers quarter to quarter, and 
we plan to push for adequate computer 
facilities for all lecturers. @ From Barbara 
Gable, UCR. 


Lunching with activists 

UCLA's Local 1990 once again 
hosted a luncheon program for its mem- 
bers in early December. This is becom- 
ing a tradition for us. It brings our mem- 
bers together and lets lecturers, re- 
searchers, Senate faculty and librarians 
socialize in a relaxed environment. 

Our lunch coincided with the TA 
strike and we were fortunate to have a 
SAGE/UAW representative join us to 
discuss the graduate student's actions. 
Cliff Fried, vice president of University 
Professional and Technical Employees, 
gave a rousing talk about the impor- 
tance of UC unions working together. 
He reminded us that we are all workers, 
even if we sometimes forget it. Even as 
professionals or academics, we do not 
control the decision-making apparatus 
of the institution and are subject to the 
whims of administration. @ From Miki 
Goral, UCLA. 


No more librarians from 
Berkeley? 

When UCB’s School of Library and 
Information Science dropped the word 
“library” from its name and totally re- 
vised its curriculum to focus on corpo- 
rate information needs, we, librarians 
and alumni, were assured the school 
still intended to train professionals to 
work in libraries. 

The new school admitted its first 
graduate class last fall, and accredita- 
tion by the American Library Associa- 
tion (ALA) was expected in 1999. Now, 
however, we are being told that ALA 
accreditation may not be important or 
that it may not be needed for several 
more years. 

This is a stunning reversal, and has 
further alienated the school from its 
alumni. Many of us believe that a situa- 
tion is being created wherein ALA ac- 
creditation will not be needed because 
anyone interested in working in librar- 
ies will avoid the school. ®@ From 
Susana Hinojosa, UCB. 


Attention, conference 
devotees 

The AFT Higher Education Na- 
tional Issues Conference will take place 
in San Diego, April 9-11. Sessions will 
focus on topics related to strengthening 
the union and our professions. If you 
are interested in attending, please con- 
tact your local. @ 


Riverside Lecturers Fight Cut 


by Pam Inglesby, UC-AFT Program Coordinator 


Two lecturers at UC Riverside 
learned the hard way last year that 
having earned a three-year appoint- 
ment does not guarantee job security. 
But they also learned that both public 
and private support from students, the 
union, and colleagues can be a power- 
ful tool in fighting administrative cut- 
backs. 

Ethnic Studies lecturers Richard 
Lowy and Lehong Phan were shocked 
one late Friday afternoon in April 
when they received Jetters in their 
departmental mailboxes informing 
them that their teaching loads for 
1998-99 would be reduced to 11%, or 
one course a year. Both were in the 
middle of three-year appointments, 
with Lowy’s at 44% and Phan’s at 
33%. The letters, which came from the 
associate dean of their college, cited 
“budgetary problems” as well as the 
need for ladder faculty to teach more 
courses. The lecturers were taken com- 
pletely by surprise, as they had re- - 
ceived no previous warning that their 
positions were in danger. 

Lowy immediately wrote a letter 
to the campus newspaper, the High- 
lander, informing the community of 
what had happened. After comment- 
ing that “the manner in which the 
news was communicated to me was 
both shocking and offensive,” he 
asked students, faculty and staff to 
consider the wisdom of the 
University’s attempt to gradually re- 
place committed and popular lecturers 


. with already overburdened ladder 


faculty. 
Students, union mobilize 


Lowy’s letter led to an enormous 
outpouring of support from his and 
Phan’s current and former students 
and teaching assistants, who wrote to 
the Highlander and the college’s ad- 
ministration, organized a group called 
the Ethnic Studies Collective, and 


publicly confronted Chancellor 
Raymond Orbach at a “Rappin’ with the 
Chancellor” session. The students 
praised the lecturers’ award-winning 
teaching and involvement in the campus 
community and questioned the assump- 
tion that ladder faculty are better teach- 
ers than lecturers. 

Phan’s response to the cutback was 
less public. Al- 
though many 
students asked 
her what they 
could do, she 
refused to guide 
them and instead 
sought the help of 
the union, which 
had already filed 
a grievance on 
behalf of Lowy. 
The union argued 
that the lecturers 
were not given 
the notification of 
a cutback re- 
quired under the Unit 18 MOU and de- 
manded that they receive the pay they 
would have earned. ' 

While the students protested pub- 
licly and the union worked behind the 
scenes, the Ethnic Studies ladder faculty 
were fomenting their own rebellion. In 
early May they voted unanimously to 
oppose the cutbacks partly because none 
of the departmental faculty had been 
consulted ahead of time, and perhaps 
more importantly because the depart- 
ment was already overburdened with 
new course development and high stu- 
dent enrollment. In a letter to the chan- 
cellor, they argued that the continued 
service of the excellent and experienced 
lecturers was “essential to the survival 
of Ethnic Studies.” 

The cutbacks were reversed on May 
31, six weeks after the lecturers received 
the original letter, when the dean of the 
college informed the department that he 
was restoring the lecturers’ classes “in 
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Lehong Phan (front row, third from left) with her ¢ 
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light of new resources” and “the pro- 
found manner in which students ex- 
pressed their appreciation and admira- 
tion” for Lowy and Phan. He an- 
nounced a compromise that would 
allow introductory courses to be taught 
by ladder faculty while the lecturers 
would teach smaller, more specialized 


courses, 


th i ‘A 


Lowy publicly thanked students 
for their support and said, “I’m just 
glad to be given the chance to continue 
to serve my students.” Phan, while 
also grateful, says she has learned 
something from the experience. “This 
has made me more assertive, now I will 
speak up,” she said recently. “For ex- 
ample, now I am wondering where the 
‘new resources’ came from, and why it 
took my colleagues so long to re- 
spond.” 

The experience taught the union. 
something as well: that lecturers have 
strong allies in their students, who 
know the outstanding contributions 
they make, and in ladder faculty, who 
often resist the University’s long-term 
goal of requiring them to do all the 
teaching. We also learned that a combi- 
nation of coordinated public and pri- 
vate resistance may be the best method 
for making the University do the right 
thing. @ 
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UC-AFT Perspective 


UC Librarians: 
Bargaining for 
Respect 


by Miki Goral, Librarians Unit negotiator 


The winter quarter is the midway 
point of the academic year. We have 
weathered the rush and excitement of the 
fall, helping hundreds of new students 
who need our assistance in learning to 
navigate the oceans of information 
available to them. 

This creates more demands on 

librarians, whose first commitment is to 
| their primary job, but who must also 
participate meaningfully in the life of the 
academy and the community. Under- 
standably, people feel under a lot of 
pressure to meet all the demands placed 
upon them. 

The outstanding work done by UC 
librarians and their dedication to the 
excellence of our libraries is impressive. 
However, often there is a feeling that 
these efforts are not truly understood by 
the institution where we spend the better 
part of our waking hours. The most 
obvious manifestation of this was the 
bifurcation of our cost-of-living adjust- 
ments from the percentage given to 
Senate faculty. 

Morte recently, the practice of 
awarding stipends to librarians not 
covered by collective bargaining — 
regardless of strong opposition by both 
the union and the Librarians Association 
of the University of California (LAUC)}- 
was perceived as yet another means to 
discount our contribution to UC’s 
educational mission. Consequently, while 
people may be personally satisfied with 
their work, there is not a feeling of 
support from the institution. 

We should not passively accept this 
situation. LAUC is working on a proposal 
to add steps to the salary scale as well as 
move it upward so that our compensation 
| is more in line with the expectations 
| placed upon us. The union will also take 
up this issue during bargaining in the 
year 2000. Anyone interested in working 
on this issue should contact their local 
union. @ 


An Opportunitytolmprove | 
UC Labor Relations = 


by Kenneth Burt, CFT Political Director 
& UC Alumnus 


The election of Governor Gray Davis 
portends a new era for UC. 

In private meetings and in public 
pronouncements, Gov. Davis has signaled a 
desire to change the tone of public discourse 
and the operation of state institutions. 

The early moves are instructive. 

Gov. Davis used his State of the State 
message to underscore his plan to raise educational expectations and to 
vanquish divisive wedge issue politics. This includes support for the 4% 
solution to UC admissions. He also promised to negotiate in good faith with 
state worker unions and tapped Marty Morgenstern, the former director of the 
UC Berkeley Institute of Industrial Relations, to oversee personnel matters. 

These vignettes provide insight into'a governor trying to do the right 
thing. 

For UC, with its autonomous governing and administrative structures, 
Gov. Davis has an indirect but nevertheless powerful role in establishing anew 
tone in labor relations. This includes moral authority, the ability to appoint i 
regents, and influence over the state budget. | 

Moreover, the top two legislative leaders, Senate President Pro Tem John 
Burton and Assembly Speaker and Regent Antonio Villaraigosa, demonstrated 
their willingness to intervene with UC to aid striking graduate students. 

CFT is moving to help ensure UC-AFT’s success through a combination of 
political power and job-site organizing. 

This includes the following political developments: 

* CFT and many of its locals and councils expended vast resources to help 
elect Gov. Davis and the other pro-labor, pro-education constitutional officers, ©, 
including Lt. Gov. Cruz Bustamante and Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Delaine Eastin, both ex-officio regents. We also helped increase the legislative 
majorities. 

* Gov. Davis appointed CFT President Mary Bergan to serve on his blue 
ribbon educational task force, along with UC President Richard Atkinson, 
further enhancing our organization’s influence and prestige. 

President Bergan met privately with President Atkinson and the two 
discussed educational reform and the need to improve UC labor relations. 

CFT is simultaneously moving to enhance our organizational prowess. 
This includes: 

* CFT and AFT funding for the hiring of two new UC-AFT organizers (one 
north and one south) to work with locals to recruit new members, increase 
campus visibility and to organize around priority issues. 

¢ The hiring of a third CFT lobbyist, allowing one person to focus on 
higher education, with roughly 40 percent of the time allocated to UC 
concerns. 

e The institutionalization of a year-round CFT Political Department to 
help maintain relationships, and to aid locals and councils in enhancing their 
own political capacity. 

Now the hard work begins. Let’s work together to take full advantage of 
this historic opportunity. 
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UNIVERSITY COUNCIL - AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
: MEMBERSHIP FORM 
Please print clearly!! 
Albert Einstein, 
charlermember Name: 
of AFT Local 552, Home 
Princeton Address: 
University, street city zip code 
comments in rae 
ress: 
ae department campus mail code (if any} 
Telephone: 
home work email 


UC-AFT dues are 1.096% of gross monthly salary for librarians and non-Senate faculty wha do have exclusive 


representation. 


Dues are .996% of gross monthly salary for Academic Senate faculty and academic 


researchers who do not have exclusive representation. In either case, dues are capped at $48.80 per month. 
Dues will be deducted each month from your payrolt check. Dues paid to UC-AFT may not be tax-deductible 
for federal tax purposes; however, under limited circumstances, dues may qualify as a business deduction. 
Check with your tax consultant. 


EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIP 
PAYROLL DEDUCTION AUTHORIZATION 


UPAY 669 (10/80} 
PLEASE | perioy 
FI 


HIS FORM TO BECOME 
H RiOO BEGINNING: 


QEPARTMENT EMPLOYED AT ULC. 


TITLE AT ULC. 
INITIATION FEES 


ORGANIZATION NAME (INCLUDE LOCAL NAME AND NUMBER) 


AFT LOCAL 


GENERAL ASSESSMENT 


ENROLL | CANCEL | CURRENT 


AMOUNT 


1 authorize The Regents of the University of California to withhoid monthly or cease withholding from my earnings as an employee, membership dues, initiation 


fees and general assessments as indicated above. 


1 understand and agree to the arrangement whereby one total monthly deduction will be made by the University based upon the current rate of dues, initiation fees, 
and general assessments. | ALSO UNDERSTAND THAT CHANGES IN THE RATE OF DUES, INITIATION FEES ANO GENERAL ASSESSMENTS MAY BE 
MADE AFTER NOTICE TO THAT EFFECT IS GIVEN TO THE UNIVERSITY BY THE ORGANIZATION TO WHICH SUCH AUTHORIZED DEOUCTIONS 
ARE ASSIGNED ANO 1 HEREBY EXPRESSLY AGREE THAT PURSUANT TO SUCH NOTICE THE UNIVERSITY MAY WITHHOLD FROM MY EARNINGS 
AMOUNTS EITHER GREATER THAN OR LESS THAN THOSE SHOWN ABOVE WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO INFORM ME BEFORE DOING SO OR TO 


SEEK ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATION FROM ME FOR SUCH WITHHOLDINGS. 
The University witli remit the amount deducted to the official designated by the organization. 


This authorization shall remain in effect until revoked by me - allowing up to 30 days time to change the payroll records in order to make effective this assignment 


‘or revocation thereof - or until anather employee organization becomes my exclusive representative. 


It is understood that this authorization shail become void in the event the employee organization's eligibility for payroll deduction terminates for any reason. Upon 


termination of my employment with the University, this authorization will no longer be in effect. 


This authorization does not include dues, initiation fees and general assessments to cover any time prior to the payrall period in which the initial deduction is made. 
Payroll deductions, including those legally required and those authorized py an employee are assigned priorities. In the event there are insufficient earnings to cover 
ait required and authorized deductions, it is understood that deductions will be taken in the order assigned by the University and no adjustment will ‘be made ina 


subsequent pay period for membership dues, initiation fees and general assessments. 
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RETENTION: 1 YEAR AFTER INACTIVE - ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Return to: Treasurer, UC-AFT, 11728 Wilshire Blvd., #B1007, Los Angeles, CA 90025 


